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Responsibility—Its Value and Limitations 
with Defectives 
Alice M. Nash 


One great aim in the training of defective children is to make them, 
under direction, as nearly self-supporting as possible. For the accomplish- 
ment of this end, we study the aptitude, ability and disposition of each child, 
sometimes trying it out in ten or more different occupations before the right 
one is finally determined. In general, our children follow—they seldom 
lead or take the initiative, and only a comparatively few are able to assume 
responsibility. I have found in my experience here twelve children who 
were really capable of holding positions of trust, and who could, with but 
little supervision, be relied upon to lead and to guide others. 

However, in these cases there are limitations. These children are only 
capable of assuming responsibility for short periods of time. The length of 
time varies with the different children in accordance with their mentality 
and disposition. If this were not true, if these children could continue 
indefinitely as they begin, they would not be considered defective, but would 
be the bread-winning men and women of the world. 

Strangers often say, as they look upon the efforts of our moron girls 
and boys—Lola with her kindergarten class, Jean with his poultry, Daisy 
using the writerpress, etc—“Surely, there is nothing wrong with these chil- 
dren.” I can appreciate their feelings, and because of this and because so 


few people really do understand the problem, the great difference between 
the unlimited possibilities of the normal child as compared to the very 
limited sphere of the subnormal child, I wish to give you a few experiences 
with these borderline children. Before doing so, however, there are a few 
points bearing directly upon this question of responsibility which should be 
considered. 
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We have found that children who are naturally troublesome and diffi- 
cult to manage, nearly always make the best leaders. It would seem that 
the energy of the feeble-minded child, left unguided, is expended in giving 
trouble. This energy properly directed gives (in their time limit) almost 
exemplary workers. It is the old story of turning destructive tendencies 
into constructive channels. 

In the selection of children for positions of trust and responsibility, 
it is important that we recognize their limitations very early. A powerful 
locomotive has its set speed limit. If the engineer obeys the figures on his 
dial, all is well and the engine is powerful for good. If he refuses to obey 
or neglects to. watch the indicator and the huge machine runs wild, it 
becomes just as powerful for bad. So it is with our borderline children. 
If we watch the indicator and it is always there—the flash of the eye, the 
smash of a dish, the jerk of the hand—we can tell at just what point to 
change or stop their responsibility. Continue it for just a moment beyond 
their limit of endurance, and we have a wreckage of our ideals and expecta- 
tions. Discontinue and substitute a new thought or occupation for such a 
child and you have unbroken and efficient service. 

Herein lies the difficulty: to find people capable of quick perception 
and immediate action, those capable of being engineers for these human 
locomotives; to find people equipped with knowledge sufficient to guide 
them, to decide what, how and when to train; to find teachers, directors, 
parents who, when they realize that they are nearing a child’s danger mark, 
will know that it is time to stop and change. The theory of child study 
and a first-hand acquaintance with both normal and subnormal children are 
necessary, if we would get from children the best they have to give. The 
experiences, trials and victories of others are good for one to have, but 
they will not entirely solve one’s problem. Fully indeed do I realize the 
truth of this statement, as I consider which one of my boys or girls to 
describe. I know that it matters not how vividly or minutely the picture 
is drawn, it will not be the same to you as it is to me, or would be if you 
had actually lived through similar experiences. 

My greatest hope in touching upon this question is for a better under- 
standing of children—normals, defectives and defective delinquents. Chil- 
dren are too often misunderstood. With the best intentions in the world, 
a little child commits a seemingly trying misdemeanor. Grown-up folks, 
without properly analyzing the situation, censure the child and withdraw 
the trust. This is often a grave mistake. By such snap-shot judgment we 
may seal forever a fount of great good. We should first investigate and 
know the child’s intent before acting. Even after one, two or even many 
failures, we should not pronounce final judgment. An instance which 
illustrates this point came to my notice some time ago. A child had been 
trusted to use the electric iron. Accidentally the iron slipped from her 
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hand, fell to the floor and was broken. She explained how it happened, 
offered to save up her pennies and pay for it. An unwise trainer censured 
her and said: “You must not use the iron again,” and two or three other 
girls of the group were told they might not use the iron. It was only when 
the one in charge entered, received the child’s explanation and urged her 
to be more careful, explaining the cost of having the iron repaired, that the 
matter was set right. | 

Henri was a very competent German boy with a happy disposition. 
When the following occurred, his chronological age was fourteen, his 
physical age about twelve, and his mental age about ten. In school and 
at the cottage his deportment had been unquestionable, and his kindness 
to the little ones very marked. One day the attendant of a group of 
younger children was called away and, as there was no one to take charge 
at once, under the direction of the supervisor, Henri helped to look after 
the children. At first he was splendid, gentlemanly, kind and attentive. 
After a while his voice got louder, his questions and answers more abrupt, 
and the children grew restless and before long Henri began to shout at 
them. It was, of course, necessary to relieve him of all responsibility. 
Mentally and physically he was worn out, and had he been allowed to 
remain longer in this position of responsibility, chaos would have resulted. 
When the indicator showed his voice growing louder he should have been 
relieved. Had that been done at once, the group would have enjoyed his 
happy disposition and he would have been proud of his achievement. As 
it was, he felt that he had failed. 

Another case was Ned, chronologically thirty years old, physically 
about twenty, and mentally eight. He loves the fire and when he was old 
enough assisted in the power house. His greatest delight was to feed the 
fire in the boilers. For several years he worked in the power house for 
half of each day, and did so well that as a fireman he was better than 
many men we could hire. He finally asked to spend all day in the power 
house, and as he was a strong, husky young man, and the engineer liked 
to have him, he was permitted to do so. Things moved nicely for a long 
while and he was very proud of his responsibility, but after a while he 
began to get careless. He would clog up the fire or let the steam get too 
low, and because the engineer was patient and liked him and because he 
liked his “job” he was permitted to remain, until instead of being a help 
he was really a hindrance. Then the signs of his indicator were realized 
and he was given another line of work. He did not want to give up, but 
was persuaded to do so, and after several months was allowed to go back 
to the work he liked so well and is doing splendidly again—half of each 
day. 

I have in mind at least ten cases, less striking perhaps yet similar. 
Such experiences are the lessons which have taught us that all defectives 
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need a variable schedule. I am quite positive that in nearly every case 
where any child has continued at one task, be it housework, farming or 
other industrial occupation, for an unbroken period of time, that the child 
will have a positive injury. Irritability and irresponsibility are strong indi- 
cations of such approaching fatigue. If these signs are neglected and the 
child is still continued in his work, the result will be a complete breakdown. 

A few months ago a mother from the far South asked for help con- 
cerning her son, about twenty years of age. He had been for several 
years a messenger boy in the telegraph service. As such he had an excel- 
lent record, averaging highest for accuracy and promptness in delivering 
his messages. A vacancy occurred in the office and because of his record 
he was put in charge of the other boys. Almost at once there was dis- 
turbance and disorder. He was finally discharged as incompetent. Some 
months later he was taken back as a messenger, and at the end of a couple 
of years he was again promoted to have charge of the other boys, and in 
a short time things were again all at sea. This time he was discharged in 
disgrace and told never to return. It was at this time that the mother 
wrote. We advised that the manager be seen, the boy’s powers and limita- 
tions explained, and that he be requested to give him his old job as mes- 
senger, This was done, and this young man is happy, contented and efficient 
within the circle of his ability. The mother feels badly that he cannot do 
better, but he has found his place and it will be most unfortunate to 
change him. 

It is just such young men as this, slow, plodding and trustworthy up 
to a certain point who, if overworked in the world or given responsibility 
too great for them to carry or carried over too long a period, make trouble. 
They are only partially understood. Such children should never be over- 
taxed either physically or mentally. They are too valuable and too de- 
pendent to be taken advantage of or to be misunderstood by their mental 
superiors. 

(To be concluded) 





Yesterday I took John, Ad, Edgar, Walter, Frank and Gilbert to town. 
We went to a nice interesting moving picture show; had an ice cream treat, 
and the boys bought a number of small things. C—— wanted to go, but had 
holes in his O. K. slip and so was deprived of this pleasure. However, I 
bought him some fruit. 

It is interesting to see how the children watch the Bulletin Boards for 
their birthdays to be posted. They expect something special. Why not? 

Willie H——- came to see me on Harold’s birthday and said, “Candy, 
Harold, party.” So I gave Willie some candy and other things and he gave 
them to Harold. Mr. A—— gave Harold a special birthday dinner. 
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A Study of the Intelligence of Delinquents 
and the Eugenic Significance of Mental Defect 


Miss Emile Renz, Columbus, Ohio 


Miss Emilie Renz, of Columbus, Ohio, has made a careful and elabo- 
rate study of the inmates of the Girls’ Reformatory. The study has been 
more fully written up and it is expected will be published in complete 
form in the near future. 

We give here a brief summary in her own words of her results and 
conclusions, prefaced by a short description of the conditions under which 
the study was made. The significance of this study cannot be over-esti- 
mated, as it goes to confirm other studies along the same line, and to help 
us to appreciate the actual condition of the children who are giving us so 
much trouble in our social life—those girls who are being sent to reforma- 
tories because they have gone wrong, and yet whom a closer study shows 
are delinquent because of mental incapacity. 

Gradually studies of this kind are being made on different groups of 
delinquents, and all tell the same story—a startlingly high percentage of 
mental defectives. It may be that we shall soon realize that the one 
important thing for us to do is to stop and take account of stock. Before 
going further with the work of our jails, and reformatories and almshouses, 
our Juvenile Courts and our Charity Organization Societies, we should 
examine the people with whom we are dealing, and find out how many of 
we are in their present condition and where they are, because of mental 
defect. 

We commend this extract from Miss Renz’s work to the careful con- 
sideration of the reader. H. H. G. 


The purpose of this investigation was to determine the status of 
intelligence of delinquents. The inmates of the Girls’ Reformatory of 
Ohio, known as the Girls’ Industrial Home, constituted the particular sub- 
jects for study. 

One hundred were examined, this representing the total admission of 
a half year—January to July, 1912. 

The population of this institution consists of so-called “delinquents,” 
who, according to Webster, are persons “Who fail, who are wanting in 
duty, who offend by neglect of duty.” 

The Courts may sentence to the Girls’ Industrial School girls from 
the ages nine to seventeen, the prevalent charges being incorrigibility, dis- 
orderly conduct, larceny, street walking, immorality. All are subject to 
parole, on condition of improvement in character and conduct, but remain 
charges of the State till twenty-one years of age. 

The consideration is wholly one of moral failure. The assumption 
is that these girls are capable of normal conduct and that, if they are 
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carefully piloted over several critical years of life, their release will be 
warranted and that a strict course of supervision will reform the offender. 

The commitment paper vouches for the mental normality of the 
delinquent. Among the questions answered by the Court is this one: “Is 
the intellect sound?” This was answered affirmatively for every one of 
the hundred tested, two with the concession, “but not apt.” 


ScHooL REcorp. 
Here is the distribution for school grades: 
25% are in the fourth grade 
25% are in the third grade 


50% 
15% are in the fifth grade 
15% are in the sixth grade 
14% are in the seventh and eighth grades 
10% are in the first and second grades 
50% 


Estimate of amount of school retardation: 
34% have failed of promotion 1 or 2 years 
25% have failed of promotion 3 years 
29% have failed of promotion 4, 5, or 6 years 
Table II would go to show that it has not been entirely due to lack 
of opportunity. These numbers are conservative, some allowances having 
been made for irregular attendance at school. The principal of the school 
knew of but one case where the girl had not attended school previous to 
coming. With our stricter compulsory education laws, we. must feel that 
every inmate had had considerable opportunity for attendance at school. 
RESULT OF BINET-SIMON EXAMINATION. 
Of the total 100, six tested equal to or in advance of age, three being 
in advance. 


Chronological Mental 


No. Name, Age. Age. 

20 A. K. 15.5 15.5 

27 _A.S. 16. 16. 

16 B.S 11. 11.8— 8 yr. advance 
76 C. B. 15, 15. 

52 M. W. 11.5 12.4— .9 year advance 
48 LR. 14. 15.—1l. “ -, 


Two are 1 year behind, 8 from 1 to 2 years, 5 from 2 to 3 years. 

One year retarded pass as satisfactory ; two and three years as slow and 
backward, who may “catch up with the group” and are capable of learning 
to the extent of taking care of themselves. They are slow in acquiring 
knowledge and are greatly benefited by special training. 
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Thus 79% show more than 3 years retardation. Two, in spite of this, 
escape by virtue of Binet test of 12 years, into the lowest stratum of normals 
and must be excluded from list of feeble-minded, leaving 77%. 

Goddard restricts the feeble-minded to those who show at least four 
years retardation, ignoring those in the interval of 3 to 4. The figure drops 
to 58% if we limit feeble-minded to those of four or more years retardation. 

This group of 100 vary in chronological age from 11 to 18. The 
absolute amount of retardation shown by figures in any two cases may not 
in itself indicate the relative intelligence of the two. An eleven-year-old, 
four years delayed, is more seriously defective than an eighteen-year-old 
of equal retardation, this because of the general law that development is 
less with advancing years. After adolescence we have training and educa- 
tion but a low rate of mental growth. Therefore, it is necessary to examine 
this 58% more closely and discriminate on a basis of actual capacity which 
is to be read in the mental age figures. 

We will eliminate further with this in mind. Those of 11 years 
mentality are but a first step removed from the normals and might possibly 
be confused with the merely backward in whom there is no pathological 
brain condition. 

Excluding the 11’s we get a per cent. of 49. Should we be still more 
conservative and omit the 10’s, leaving the 7, 8 and 9’s, as a concession to 
possibility of error, in the work of the examiner, we should still have 29%. 
For reasons already explained we should increase this number, however, by 
those of younger age, who show something less than 4 years backwardness, 
if their mental age is less than 10, making 36%. 

By virtue of the scale this 36% should represent the most pronounced 
defective portion. However, a limited number of changes would be 
warranted by the more extended diagnosis suggested under the method, 
but the number would by no means be lowered. 

Thus, we have three expressions of the situation: 77% represents the 
most radical estimate. 

58% represents the moderate statement, and a trustworthy figure for 
theoretic purpose. 

36% a conservative figure—the one to be used for a practical policy. 

Accordingly, at least one-third are of such mental deficiency as to 
warrant the special care of them as sub-normal. On the one hand, we have 
no right to demand from them the fulfilment of social obligations; on the 
other, we are not justified in extending to them the privileges and freedom of 
the normal members of society. Their delinquency is one of mental 


incapacity. 








Consultations 


Children Who Are Doubly Defective 
(Feeble-Minded and Blind). 


An inquiry from a State Commission for the Blind, as to the proper 
place for the education and care of blind children who are also feeble- 
minded was the occasion for this consultation. 

Those who participated in it, and whose opinions are practically unani- 
mous, although they are variously expressed, are the following five persons: 


Two superintendents of institutions for the feeble-minded—one active 
and one retired. ; 

The superintendent of one of the largest and best equipped schools for 
the blind. 

The principal of a school for the feeble-minded. 


A psychologist who has had a wide experience testing and observing 
feeble-minded children of every grade. 


The Question 
Where should blind, feeble-minded children be taught and cared for? 
At an institution for the blind? Or one for the feeble-minded? If the 
latter, should they be segregated? Can they be given adequate teaching by 
others than specially trained instructors of the blind? 





As a general proposition, when any child is afflicted with two forms of 
defect, in assigning his place the more serious form should rule; therefore, 
as feeble-mindedness is a more serious defect than blindness, a feeble- 
minded, blind child should be cared for in the institution for the feeble- 
minded—not the institution for the blind. 

The question as to whether a blind child in an institution for the feeble- 
minded can be given the special care and training which is necessary for the 
sightless, is somewhat different. With all the help of a good intellect and 
excellent training, the blind have difficulty in caring for themselves after 
their education is complete. Without intellect a blind person is absolutely 
helpless. The point, therefore is, where can the particular individual receive 
the best care, since training in the ordinary sense of the term is out of the 
question? It seems to me there could be no doubt about an institution for 
the feeble-minded being the place. We have in eyery such institution a 
number of middle-grade imbeciles who are often of an affectionate and 
kindly disposition and who can be most usefully employed in helping to care 
for the weaker of their own kind. 

In an institution for the blind a feeble-minded child must inevitably 
be neglected. He cannot take his place with the other children in their 
games or their school work. I think the chances of good care, comfort and 
reasonable happiness are so much greater for such a child in a properly 
managed institution for the feeble-minded that no one who knows the insti- 
tutions and understands their methods would question for a moment where 
they should be sent. a 

















Consultations 


The feeble-minded blind should be cared for in the school for the 
feeble-minded. Their training should be that of other feeble-minded 
children of the same grade of intelligence, limited only by their blindness. 
Much of this can be given in the regular classes for the defectives, as the 
feeble-minded learn fully as much through their hearing as through their 
sight. Hand work forms the larger part of the training of the feeble-minded 
and the blind can profit much by this. 

The feeble-minded blind should be scattered through the various groups 
in the institution where there will always be found other, seeing, children 
whose greatest pleasure will be to look after their needs—under the direction 
of the normal employe. 

After such training as they can receive there will be hut few opportu- 
nities for their employment and those only under the careful supervision of 
the institution for feeble-minded where they should remain throughout 
their lives. 


An institution for the feeble-minded is the proper place for the training 
and care of feeble-minded blind persons. I do not believe that it should be 
necessary to have separate classification for them in the institution, but that, 
if they are present in any numbers, one or more of the teachers in the educa- 
tional department of the institution, should be skilled in the instruction of 
the blind and of defectives. Even if present in relatively large numbers 
they might be scattered through the regular cottages and assigned to the 
older “children” for caretaking. 


Blind, feeble-minded children are better off in an institution for the 
feeble-minded than in an institution for the blind normal children. 

I do not consider that formal training is necessary for such children. 
They should be taught to be useful in caring for themselves and in doing 
such automatic tasks as rubbing of floors, braiding, etc. This latter to keep 
them happy through occupation. 

They should be made comfortable and happy—this accomplished I believe 
we have fulfilled our duty to blind feeble-minded children. 


No State in the Union makes any provision for these children, except 
that occasionally one is admitted to an institution for the feeble-minded, but 
generally speaking these institutions having long waiting lists, will not accept 
feeble-minded children who are blind, and they can perhaps not be blamed 
for selecting the more capable among those who come to their notice. 

The same general principles apply to the education of the various grades 
of feeble-minded children who are blind as to those who see. Feeble-minded 
children require much individual attention in most branches of instruction. 
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Since the primary trouble in the case of a feeble-minded blind child is 
his feeble-mindedness and not his blindness, there is general agreement 
among those in charge of institutions for the feeble-minded and those in 
charge of the schools for the blind, that provision for the education of these 
children should be made at institutions for the feeble-minded. 

The percentage of feeble-minded among the blind probably is larger 
than among the sighted, yet when compared with all the feeble-minded, the 
feeble-minded blind is a very small percentage ; consequently I do not believe 
that it would be practical to organize a group of feeble-minded blind 
children in connection with one of our institutions for the feeble-minded, to 
be taught entirely separate from all the rest. I should, therefore, like to see 
tried somewhere the experiment of the admission of ten or fifteen feeble- 
minded, blind children, of all ages, to be assigned to the several groups to 
which their mentality would cause them to be assigned, should they see. 
Then let there be employed a special teacher whose duties should be to do 
for those children individually in the class what the teacher in charge of the 
class would be unable to do without this added assistance. 

As to the opportunities for them after education, there are almost none. 
The feeble-minded child who sees usually needs custodial care all his life. 
How much more is this true in the case of the feeble-minded child who is 
blind! : 

A. J. 





The following extract from a letter from Dr. Clinton P. McCord, Chief 
Medical Inspector of Albany, N. Y., will be of interest: 

“Miss Warren, your teacher of Manual Training at The Training 
School, visited the vocational schools of Albany and the Special Classes 
in the public schools on February 6th. On request from the Superintendent, 
Dr. C. Edward Jones, she spoke to the teachers of the Special Classes and 
the principals of the schools in which the Special Classes are located. The 
meeting was held in my office at City Hall, and the Superintendent, in intro- 
ducing Miss Warren, said that so much good was coming out of the Train- 
ing School at Vineland for the cause of education throughout the country 
and that it was such a fountain-head of inspiration for modern educators 
everywhere, he felt the opportunity for some of his teachers to get a first- 
hand taste of ‘the spirit,’ through Miss Warren, was too good to pass by.” 

















The Education of the Senses’ 
A. Herlin 


Professor at the Institute for Deaf-Mutes and Blind at Berchem-Sainte- 
Agatha, Translated from the French 


By Frora E. Oris 
"Research Librarian at the Training School. 


Epitor’s Note.—At the present time sense-training plays such an 
important and considerable part in the education of normal and defective 
children in this country, and has for its ends such widely different purposes, 
that it may be well to pause a moment and take thought unto ourselves 
regarding the possibilities and the limitations of this innovation in educational 
practice. This translation from the French of the translation of the last 
chapter of the excellent Italian work is to be welcomed, representing as it 
does the most advanced thought in the conception of sense training as 
advocated by leading authorities in this country and abroad. It is to be 
noted that the principles involved are those of the best educational and 
psychological theory of the day. 

There is almost no problem in modern pedagogy that has caused more 
flow of ink than that of “the education of the senses.” Books and articles 
have been written, on the one hand to show its usefulness to point out its 
means and realization, and on the other hand to gainsay it completely, or 
even to ridicule it. Perhaps at the present time an opinion may be permitted, 
which, while not deciding absolutely against either the one or the other, 
retains whatever is useful in sense training, but which does not, properly 
speaking, admit the possibility of increase in keenness of the senses them- 
selves ; it is not the senses which profit by sense training, it is the mind; it is 
our intellect. 

We arrived at this conclusion while reading an Italian work, “The 
Education of the Senses,” by E Marsili.2 We give below the translation of 
the last chapter, entitled. “Conclusion—Resumé.” 


1A translation of the last chapter, “Conclusion-Resumé” of an 
Italian work, La Educazione dei sensi, by E Marsili, appearing in the Revue 
de Pédotechnie, Vol. I, No. 1, Oct.-Nov., 1913. 

*Evaristo Marsili—La Educazione dei sensi, with a preface by Ber- 
nardino Varisco. Citta di Castello, Casa tipografico-editrice S. Lapi, 1912, 
pp. 208. 
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Conclusion Resume 


“The severest critics will tell us that it is not worth while to write a 
book in which one does not in the end tear down some system and construct 
something new from it. But we have already intimated that in a certain 
respect our purpose was very modest. We intended neither to destroy nor 
to create, which is a very difficult but at the same time also a very easy 
undertaking. We tried above all to interpret, and we feel that the time and 
effort involved have not been in vain. ‘Is it possible to educate the senses?” 
demands Prof. G. A. Colozza.2 To this question, we believe, one should 
reply both yes and no, and with equal reason. It is necessary to agree upon 
what we mean by the senses and their educability, in order to co-ordinate 
the points of view from which this question might be answered. From the 
practical point of view some significant conclusions can be drawn from our 
present work, which may be summarized as follows: 

1. In ordinary language, the term “sense” embraces several meanings, 
such as: (a) impressionability of the peripheral organs; (b) transmissi- 
bility of the stimulus; (c) nervous excitation and its propagation; (d)} 
consciousness. ' 

2. It is unlikely that impressionability and excitation, which are 
inherent in the peripheral part of the organs, and which, in common usage, 
constitute the essential elements of sensibility, are really educable, that ts to 
say, that one can increase and perfect their functioning to any degree beyond 
that which would come about through spontaneous develapment,* especially 
after the first years of life. 

3. There remains consciousness, which is [activité éducable par 
excellence. But consciousness of sensations alone is not different from that 
of memory alone, or of reasoning alone, or of will alone, since it is the 
principal if not the only function of the mind. 

4. However, if it is possible to bring about an improvement in funda- 
mental sensibility, with respect to impressionability, excitability, and trans- 
mission, assuming these to be organic functions, the realization of this 


*Prof. Colozza, who in his well-known book, // Ginoco nella Psicologia 
e nella Pedagogia, published in 1895, upheld the educability of the senses 
from the point of view of perfection of the sense organs, has recently 
published a long article in the Rivista Pedagogica in which he radically 
modifies his opinions. In this new work he arrives at conclusions similar to 
ours, maintaining that the appreciable and tangible results obtained from 
sense training are not the perfection of the physical organs but are an 
adaptation and a specific development of the intelligence. The article in 
question is now included among others of great value in a book by the same 
author, “Questioni di Pedagogia.” 

*Herlin’s italics. 


- 
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The Education of the Senses 


improvement is more a prophylactic or hygienic than strictly a pedagogical 


problem. ; : 
5. All things considered, the spontaneous development of child life in 


the higher levels of knowledge necessitates a sound development of the sensi- 
bilities, and all or nearly all of the entire development characteristic of 
special mental types of mind is ontogenetic. 

6. School exercises in so-called sense training do not apply, properly 
speaking, to the education of the sensibility nor do they seriously affect it, 
but they do educate the mind for the acts of observation, attention, judgment, 
classification, and nomenclature, with respect to the special objects of con- 
sciousness which are the sensory attributes of the body, leaving unchanged 
the sensibility as such. 

In this connection the change of opinion which has come about among 
some of those interested in the education of deaf-mutes and among some 
medico-psychologists is very significant. It is especially significant because 
from this class of savants one might have expected quite different con- 
clusions. Moreover, Prof. Sante de Sanctis does not hesitate to accept 
certain radical conclusions of Colozza, and to admit, among other things, that 
“Auricular exercises in cases of partial deafness do not at all improve the 
receptivity or the auditory conduction, but serve only to develop the 


attention.’”® 
And Prof. G. Ferreri, one of the most competent Italian educators of 


deaf-mutes, in a paper on the educability of blind deaf-mutes presented at 
the Congress of Typhlology, held at Rome, December 3, 1906, reconfirms his 
suspicions in regard to the theory of sensory compensation by which, in the 
case of blind deaf-mutes, owing to a kind of transfer of physiological energy, 
the tactile sensibilities are perfected to a very high degree, and he agrees 
with the conclusions of Dr. Romagnoli, who, himself blind, asserts, from his 
own experience, that if there really are compensations they are mental and 
are products of voluntary attention. 

As to the argument for the perfection of the peripheral sense organs, 
it is contradicted by many facts, as for example, the following. One who is 
unaccustomed to observing through the microscope at first has difficulty in 
seeing living typhus bacteria, which are whitish and almost transparent, 
and are easily lost sight of in the water in which they move. And yet these 
bacteria are easily seen by the eye which is trained to microscopic observa- 
tions. But the beginner, after a few trials, passes rapidly from non-vision 
to vision. Can we explain this on the basis of a sudden change in the visual 
mechanism or ought we not rather, by a simple process of reasoning, ascribe 
it to a subtle change in the state of consciousness ? 


5S. de Sanctis—L’Insegnamento per anormali in the Bulletin of the 
Roman Association for the medico-pedagogical care of abnormal children 
and indigent defectives, April, 1911, p. 54. 
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7. If the differential analysis of the elementary sensory properties of 
objects is kept within certain limits and is adapted to the function of 
synthesis it may be wholesomely instructive, but if carried to excess it may be 
detrimental to intelligence, since the latter ought to restrict itself to the idea 
of things as wholes. 

8. It is to be remembered that pure sensibility begins, of course, to 
diminish at quite an early age (without, however. interfering with the | 
further development of the intelligence) or, at least, remains stationary. 

There is considerable evidence in support of this view, for many people 
of dull or defective senses have superior intelligence and reach the highest 
points of culture, whereas others of very acute senses do not have particu- 
larly keen intelligence. 

9. The intelligence even seeks out, codrdinates, “integrates,” interprets, 
and evaluates the information obtained through the senses, and, what is more 
important, often resolves them, separates them into elements and avails 
itself of them; it is this which has brought about the illusion that it is possible 
to perfect the senses. 

10. Although certain functions and physical properties, whose perfec- 
tion, if possible and when possible, does not constitute a truly pedagogical 
problem, enter into the vague notions of “sensibility” and of “sense,” the 
fact remains that all education of the senses has for its ends the increase 
and development of the sensible consciousness, and the purpose of education 
relative thereto may be summed up as follows: 

(a) To build up, strengthen, and refine observation and attention 
respecting the information obtained through the senses ; 

(b) To increase and unify the experience of such sensory acquisitions 
by fixing them in systems and convenient classifications ; 

(c) In the formal exercises not to aim exclusively at perception, as is 
sometimes done, but to keep in mind also imagination and memory ; 

(d) To instill the capacity for obtaining the greatest possible effect 
from the fewest sensory impressions and with the greatest speed and 
accuracy. 

In the pages preceding those which we have translated, the author 
endeavors to collect as many facts and reasons as possible in support of his 
theory; for this reason we earnestly recommend that those who can read 
Italian procure this well-written and very instructive book. 




















We inadvertently omitted from our list of Summer Schools last 
month that of the University of Washington at Seattle. Two very 
valuable courses relating to Mental Defectives will be given by 
Dr. Trettien. 












Review 


Report of the Committee to Study and Report on the Best Practical Means 
for Cutting Off the Defective Germplasm in the 
American Population. 


This Committee, appointed by the Eugenic Section of the American 
Breeders’ Association, at its meeting at Palmer, Mass., May, 1911, has 
presented a partial report, published by the Eugenics Record Office, Cold 
Spring Harbor, New York. 

The Report comprises four parts: First, the problem; second, a 
classification of the socially unfit from defective inheritance ; third. suggested 
remedies; fourth, summary of the preliminary studies. 

The Committee has gone very thoroughly into its work and has made 
exhaustive studies on its various phases. Of all the remedies that have been 
proposed for the control of defectiveness and degeneracy, the Committee 
prefers segregation and sterilization. They find that “sterilization of a 
male by vasectomy, skilfully executed, is a simple, safe, and effective method 
of preventing propagation by him without otherwise greatly disturbing his 
physiological, mental or social economy. 

“The sferilization of the female is a more serious matter. However, 
modern surgery and hospital care have greatly reduced the danger of such 
operations.” 

The Committee finally concludes: “By the consistent application of the 
segregation, sterilization and education program herewith reported, the 
American people can in two generations largely purge their blood of the great 
mass of innately defective traits from which they now suffer.” The Com- 
mittee has on hand much data which they propose to evaluate, analyze and 
interpret for future report. 


The Journal of Psycho-Asthenics* 





The current number of the Journal of Psycho-Asthenics contains the 
minutes and proceedings of the meeting held at Lapeer, Mich. Mrs. Isabell 
Barrows’ tribute to the late Dr. George H. Knight is the story of one who 
spent most of his life in the services of the mentally defective. Succeeding 
his father as Superintendent of the Connecticut institution, after having 
served for six years as the Superintendent of the Minnesota School, Dr. 
Knight devoted his life to the advancement of the care of the feeble-minded. 


* Organ of the American Association for the Study of the Feeble-Minded, pub- 
lished at Faribault, Minn. $1.00 per annum. 
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Prof. J. P. Sedgwick, of the University of Minnesota, presents an 
acticle on Spasmophilia and Epilepsy, citing a number of cases and showing 
the difference between epilepsy and a certain group of convulsions known as 
spasmophilia. In conclusion Prof. Sedgwick says: “Spasmophilia is 
markedly influenced by the diet. Cow’s milk often increases and breast 
milk usually decreases the irritability. Carbon hydrates have a favorable 
effect. The condition is worse in the late winter and spring months. 
Rickets is a frequent complication. Spasmophilia rarely, if ever, manifests 
itself before the eighth week of life and is much less common after the 
fourth year. Epilepsy appears at any age. Spasmophilia often begins with 
numerous convulsions. Epilepsy more often begins with one attack, after 
which they then become frequent.” 

Thiemich and Birk followed the history of fifty-three children having 
eclamptic convulsions up from the ninth to the twelfth year. None of 
them became epileptic. One third of these children remained free from 
intellectual disturbances. Twenty-one showed definite mental deficiency 
and fourteen were somewhat below normal. 

The Journal prints a paper by Professor Lewis M. Ternan, of Stanford 
University, on “Suggestions for Revising, Extending and Supplementing 
the Binet Intelligence Tests,” which was presented before the Conference 
on the Binet-Simon scale in Buffalo last August. 

Professor Ternan considers the following topics: (a) Selections of chil- 
dren for standardizing the tests. (b) The question of age grouping. (c) 
The per cent. of correct responses necessary for placing a test. (d) Needed 
shifting of tests. (e) Criteria for the elimination and substitution of tests. 
(f) Desirable number of tests per age group. (g) Suggestions for extend- 
ing and supplementing the scale. 

The paper by Dr. J. Moorhead Murdock, Superintendent of the Polk, 
Penna., institution on State Care for the Feeble-Minded is a practical, sug- 
gestive statement of the duty of the State and the best way to perform it. 
He sums up his program in the following sentence: “First, have the State 
provide colonies for all the feeble-minded who cannot be properly cared 
for in their homes, and then a law providing that any person who is feeble- 
minded may be committed to the colony as are the insane, and not released 
except by permission of some properly constituted authority.” A most 
interesting discussion follows this paper. 

Copies of this number of the Journal of Psycho-Asthenics may be 
secured from Dr. A. C. Rogers, Faribault, Minn. 





